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FINE ARTS. 

On the past and presaU state of the Fine Arts 
tit Ireland. 

No. IV. 

Shall as wa> the advancement of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland, during the sixteenth century, 
it was nevertheless, greater, probably, than in 
that which immediately followed. The reign 
of James the First, which was but little favour- 
able to their cultivation in England, would, 
consequently, be stiU less so in this island; and 
during the troubled r«gn of his son, the elder 
Charles, a name still dear to cultivated minds, 
for his liberal devotion to literature and the 
fine arts, Ireland was involved in all the 
horrors of a civil war, not inferior in its disas- 
trous consequences to any by which it had 
previously been devastated, and which clouded 
our unfortunate country with more than her 
former darkness and barbarity. The tyranni- 
cal government of the usurper, was not less 
unpropitions to the prc^ess of the arts of ci- 
vilized life, which were in little danger of be- 
ing dishonoured by the admiration of those 
&natic soldiers, who were so suddenly trans- 
formed from ignorant plebeians, into estated 
gentlemen, by the mandate of their chief. — 
The curse of bigotry and brutality — the true 
cuise of Cromwell — was upon them ; and it 
would necessarily take two or three genera- 
tions at least, to redeem their descendants 
from its baleful influence. Even the restora- 
tion, though it brought to Ireland a melan- 
choly calm, which was miscalled peace, did 

not send her usual attendants, the fine arts 

Prosperity and happiness, away from which 
they cannot live, were still absent. The 
ancient gentry of the country, were, for the 
greater part, reduced to indigence, and thirsted 
only to regmn those inheritances by the sword, 
which they had vainly expected from the 
justice of the restored monarch ; while the 
more fortunate minions of Cromwell, though 
confirmed in their acquired possessions by 
Charles, had still too strong a conviction 
on their minds of the unjustness of their title, 
and the probability of another revolution, to 
feel disposed, even if they had had the taste, 
to indulge in what might be considered, even 
l>y more cultivated minds, as unnecessary 
luxuries. The expected storm, which was 
longed for by one party, and dreaded by the 
other, at length came on, in the succeeding 
reign of James, and added waste and ruin to 
the general misery. It is not, then, to be 
Wondered at, that few traces of the fine arts, and 
those few almost entirely confined to sepulchral 
nonuments, should be found in Ireland, in this 
disastrous age ; or, that the marics of their ex- 
istence should be, as Moore has el^antly said 
of our music like the altar. of Pity at Athens, 
only known by the tears that were shed there ! 
The sepulchral monunieats of the I7th 



century deserve but slender praise as works 
of art. They are usually of a mural form, 
covered over with heraldic embUizonments, 
trophies, mottoes, and other devices, grotesque 
and barbarous as well in design as execution. 
The best of them are thos^ of the Boyle fa- 
mily, and archbishop Jones, in St. Patrick's 
cathedral, to which we have previously alluded. 
These are, at present, almost the only speci- 
mens of this age now remaining in our metro- 
polis, though before the parish church of St. 
Audoen's was suffered to fail to decay, it pre- 
sented a vast assemblage of such tombs, but of 
far inferior magnificence, belonging to the chief 
Protestant families of Dublin, during that cen- 
tury. There are, however, several interesting 
remains of this kind, to be found in other parta 
of the kingdom, as the tomb of O'Connor 
Sligo, and his wife the old countess of Des- 
mond, in Sligo abbey. The still nobler mo- 
nument, in the fine abbey of Ballintober, 
county of Mayo, of the unfortunate Tiama 
Mayo, who was executed and his family at- 
tainted for his supposed participation in the 
massacre on the bridge of Shrule. The tomb 
of the Chichesters, in Carrickfergus — that of 
the Aylmers, in Donadea church county of 
Kildare — the Bowen's monument, in the ruined 
church of Bally-Adams, King's county, and 
many others unnecessary to enumerate. The 
names of the artists, by whom these monu- 
ments were executed, have not descended to 
us ; and they have only received the fate they 
merited. 

After the reign of the first James, no archi- 
tectural edifices worthy of note, were erected 
in Ireland till the restoration, when a few do- 
mestic buildings were raised in the French 
taste of the age, which was introduced into 
Britain, with many other Hcentions innova- 
tions, by the restored monarch. The castle 
of Antnm, built by Sir John Clotworthy, 
though altered in its general style, still pre- 
serves a good and characteristic example of 
this style of architecture in its decorated 
front, on which there is represented in bas- 
relief, a portrait of the unfortunate Charles. 
The castle of Kilkenny, now rebuilding in a 
better taste, was also of this period. Of the 
public edifices of the time, we have fine ex- 
amples in the Royal Hospital at Kilmainhant — 
and in the College Library,'an edifice which is at 
once cliaracteristic, and yet free from the bad 
taste of the age in which it was erected. The 
old Tholsel, too, which stood in Skinner's-row, 
but has been some time taken down, was per- 
haps the first attempt at any thing like classical 
architecture in any of 'the erections of our 
island. The front was ornamented with statues 
of. Charles IL and his unfortunate brother, 
then Duke of York. These are still in exist- 
ence, and only remarkable for the size of their 
wigs, which makes them rather amusing as 
curiosities. If however, tiiese barbarous figures 
give us but a poor opinion of the sculptor's art 



at this period, we shall receive a very different 
impression on lodring at the carvings in oak, 
in the chapel of Kilmainham hospital, which, 
if our recollection be not unfaithful, are of 
great beauty, and no doubt carved in England 
by Gibbons, or tome of his assist^ts ; they were 
certainly not done in Ireland by native artists. 

These notices of the progress of sculpture 
and architecture in Ireland in the 17th century, 
are dry, perhaps, and scanty, but wo believe 
there is nothing better to offer — and we have 
but little to add relative to painting, the more 
illustrious and popular sister art. There is np 
memorial in existence of a single native pro- 
fessional painter in Ireland during this whole 
century ; any pictures that were produced here 
were the works of strangers. James Gandy, 
an Englishman, who was a pupil of Vandyke, 
and, as a portrait painter, not very inferior to 
his " mighty master," was brought over by the 
old Duke of Ormond, and retained, we believe, 
in his service, till the period of bis death, which 
occurred in the year 1689. His portraits of 
distinguished persons are not uncommon among 
ns, though they are usually attributed to the 
hand of his illustrious instructor; and even 
the fine portraits in the castle of Kilkenny, 
called Vandyke's, are we believe well knouii 
to be in truth copies by Gandy. Very little 
indeed is known of his history. 

Towards the close of this century, another 
portrait painter named Wright, according to 
Vertue, settled here, " and had so much suc- 
cess that he gained ,£900 the first year, and 
had ^10 a head." He must, at that rate, 
have been at leasi'« rapid if not an able pain- 
ter. He was educated in Rome, and was thie 
nephew of Michael Wright, a Scotsman, who 
painted portraits with applause in London. Of 
his merits we are not able to speak. 

A far more celebrated man, John Van 
Wyck, is generally supposed to have come into 
Ireland at this perioid, in the train of King 
William"; but of this feet we believe there is 
no better evidence than that afforded by the 
commonness of his works here, and particu- 
larly those of his favourite subject, the Battle 
of the Boyne. There is we think greater pro- 
bability that another distinguished artist, but 
in a different line, visited Ireland at this time 
in the train of the deposed monarch — we mean 
one of the Rottiers^ James's medallists. That 
unfortunate king had certainly a mint in Cap'el- 
street, and his coins, though struck only in ba^ 
metal, display at least the aristocracy of art 
in their hasty but elegant execution. 

To these notices we should not forget to add 
the name of Simon Digby Bishop of Elphin, 
a distinguished amateur, who painted minia- 
ture portraits with the hand of a mastt^. 
He was of the family of Lord Digby, and 
the son of Essex Digby Bishop of Droinote. 
He succeeded to the see of Limerick in 1678, 
and was translated to Elphin in 1691, where 
lie died in 1720. 
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His lore for painting must hare been enthu- 
siastic, for we Imveounelvee seen nearly thirty 
portraits of his hand. They are chiefly of bis 
Dwn family, or of distingubhed persons with 
wiiom he was intimate; as among the former, 
two of his father, (one very admirable,) and 
one of bis mother; and among the latter, 
Saudcroft Archbishop df Canterbnry ; Tillot- 
8on ; Hoff Bishop of Winchester ; Narcissus 
Manh ; the Duke of Tyrconnell; Lord Capel, 
tic. &c We believe they are now in the ap- 
propriate keeping of the worthy Dean of St. 
Patrick's, and they could not pos^bly be in 
better hands. 

Bishop Digby was also a lover of planting 
and gardening. The trees at Abbcrt — the seat 
of Mr. Blakeney, in the county of Galway- 
the finest timber now in that county, were of 
his planting. We hare wandered in the shade 
of their luxuriant masses, eating delicious fi-uit 
from the ganlen he planted, but these enjoy- 
ments did not excite in our mind so grateful a 
regard for his memory as his attachment to 
tint delighttiil art, of which we are ourselves 
sincere, though humble lovers. 



the necessary blanks in such a system, which 
pre8u|^oses much that cannot be explained, are 
tilled up by the imagination. This inability to 
trace the origin of minute plants and insects, 
led to the doctrine of what is called sponta- 
neous generation, of which those fancies are 
some of the prominent branches. 

'■ The experiments of Redi on the hatching 
of insects fi-om eggs, which were published at 
Florence in 1668, liist brought discredit upon 
this doctrine, though it had always a few emi- 
nent disciples. At present, it is maint^ned by 
a considerable number of distinguished natu- 
ralists, such as Blumenbach, Cuvier, Bory de 
St. Vincent, R. Brown, &e. « The notion of 
spontaneous generation,' says Bory, ' is at first 
revolting to a mtional mind ; hut it is, not- 
withstanding, deAonstiable by the microscope. 
The fact is avowed: MiiUer has seen it, I have 
seen it, and twenty other observers have seen 
it: the pandorinia exhibit it every instant.' 
These pandorinia he elsewhere describes as, 
probably, nothing more than * animated scions 
of zoocarpae.' It wotald be unprofitable to go 
into any lengthened discussion upon this mys- 
terious subject; and we have great doubts 
whether the ocular demonstration by the mi- 
croscope, would succeed, except in the hands 
of a disciple of the school. Even with natu- 
ralists, whose business it is to deal with facts, 
the reoson is often wondertiilly influenced by 
the imagination. But the question immedi- 
ately before us, happily does not involve those 
recondite discussions ; for if even pandorinia 
and other animalcules were proved, beyond a 



called a blight upon plaiftations and gardens. I 
have seen, as probably many who read this work 
have also, a hop-ground completely ovemin 
and desolated by the aphis hmiuli, or hop green 
louse, within twelve hours after a honey-dew 
(which is a peculiar haze Or mist loaded with 
poisonous miasm) has slowly swept through 
the plantation, and stimulated the leaves of tJie 
hop to the morbid secretion of a saccharine and 
viscid juice, which, while it destroys the young 
shoots by exhaustion, renders them a favourite 
resort for this insect, and a cherishing nidus 
for myriads of little dots that are its eggs. 
The latter are hatched within eight and forty 
hours after their deposit, and succeeded by hosts 
of other eggs of the same kind ; or, if the 
blight take place in the early part of the au- 
tumn, by hosts of the voung insects produced 
viviparously ; for, in different seasons of the 
year, the aphis breeds both ways. Now it is 
highly prolmble that there are minute eggs or 
ovulo, of innumerable kinds of animalcules 
floating by myriads of myriads through the at- 
mosphere, so diminutive as to bear no larger 
proportion to the eggs of the aphis than these 
bear to those of the wren or the Bedge-sparrow ; 
protected, at the same time, iirom destruction, 
by the filmy integument that surrounds them, 
till they can meet with a proper nest for their 
reception, and a proper stimulating power to 
quicken them into life ; and which, with res- 
pect to many of them, are only found obvious 
to the senses in different descriptions of animal 
fluids.' 

" It appears to us that it can be nothing 
more than a fancy, which is quite unsupported 
by evidence, to say that the eggs of any species 
of animalcules or insects float about in the at- 
mosphere ; for, independent of their weight, 
every known species being greatly heavier than 
air,) the parent insects of every species whose 
history has been accurately investigated, mani- 
fest the utmost anxiety to deposit then: eggs 
upon or near the appropriate food of the young. 
To commit them to the winds would be a com- 
plete dereliction, of this invariable law of insect 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Library of Enttrtaininy Knoiciedge. Vol. VI 
Part I. Insect Transformations — London. 
Knight. 

At the conclusion of the volume on Insect 
Architecture, we were advertised of the speedy 
appearance of the present work. It is done by 

the same clever band. The volntninons, ex- doubt, to originate in the play of chemukl affi 
pensive, and sometimes inaccessible treatises, ! nities or galvanic actions — (a more refined pro- 
ancient and modem, foreign and domestic, of' cess, it must be confessed, than Kircher's 
writers who have been distinguished for their, chopped snakes,) it would not affect our doc- 
investigations in this branch of natural history, | trine, that all insects are hatched from eggs : 
have been laid under contribution, their fre- i for no naturalist, of the present day, classes 
quently conflicting statements reconciled, and; such animalcules among insects. Leaving ani- 
Biunerous original observations added by the^malcules and zoophytes, therefore, out of the 
ability of Mr. Rennie. We have here an question, we have only to examine such branch- 
account of the origin, structure, and habits of, es of the theory of spontaneous generation as 
the insect tribes, conveyed in the most simple seem to involve the propagation of genuine 

and intelligible form. The part is divided into , insects ; like the firacies about putretturtion, economy. But admitting, for a moment, this 
two sections — the first treating of the eggs of. which we have seen refuted. The notion that 'hypothesis, that the eggs of insects are difliised 
insects — the second, of the larvae ; and we pre- ' small insects, such as aphides and the leaf -roll- : throi^h the atmosphere, the circumstance roust 
same the portion of the volume which is yet | ing caterpillars, m-e spread about, or rather ! be accompanied with two conditions, — the 
to be published, will contain two sections more generated, by what is termed hliglii (possibly 'eggs must either be dropped by the p,irpnt8 
on insects in the Pupa and Imago state. How from the Belgic, blinhan, to strike with light- ■ wliile on the wing, or be carried off by wimls 
the author could have so well contrived to treat ning,) is almost universally believed, even by the ! from the terrestrial substances upon which they 
of the architecture of insects, without first . most intelligent, if they have not particularly ■ may have been deposited. On the supposition 
presenting his readers with an account of their ' studied the habits of insects. Mr. Main, of that the eggs are dropped by the mother inse<'ts 
transformations, is to us, we must confess, ' Chelsea, an ingenions and well informed gar- while on the wing, we must also admit (for 
somewhat surprising: it is certainly highly jdener and naturalist, describes this as an 'east- 'there is no avoiding it) th.it they continue to 
creditable to his ingenuity, and his tact for con- erly wind, attended by a blue mist. The latter; float about, unhatcbed, from the end of the 
Teying instruction in a seductive train. At all is called a blight, and many people imagine | summer to the commencement of spring, at 
events, those who have read his former volume |.that the aphides are wafted through the air by , which time only the broods make their appear- 
will, we doubt not, ro-pcruse it with special | the same mist.' 'The farmer,' says Keith, 'ance. Yet when we consider the rains, snows, 
pleasure, after they have made themselves ac- 1 ' supposes these insects arc wafted to him on ' and winds, to which they must be exposed for 
quointed with the present one; whilst those j the east wind, while they are only generated six or nine months, we think the hardiest 
who have, as yet, read neither, would, perhaps, in the extrdvasated juices, as forming a proper theorist would scarcely maintain that a single 
do well to begin with the transformations, and nidus for their eggs.' A more detailed account, ' eg^ could outweather these vicissitudes, and 
thence proceed to the architecture. In both however, is given by the late Dr. Mason Good, I continue to float in the air. It may not be 
combined, we have the most clear, comprehen- and as he speaks, in part, from personal obser- out of place to remark that the female aphides, 
sive, interesting and economical natural his- vation, and was not only one of the most which deposit eggs in autumn, have na wings. 
tory of insects that has ever been given to the : learned men of his time, but an excellent gene- Again, on the supposition that tlie eggs are 
public. jral naturalist, his testimony merits every atten- deposited on plants, trees, and other objects, it 

In the opening cliapter, we find the vulgar , tion : — ' That the atmosphere,' says Dr. Good, ! is still more unlikely that they could be carried 
error.4 of the origin of insects from putrefaction, ' ' is IrMghted with myriads of insect eggs that into the air ; for, on exclusion, they are, with 
and other ill-conceived sources, amply exposed, elude onr senses, and that such eggs, when ' very few exceptions, enveloped in an adhesive 
It is rlenrly shown that all those fanciful the- they meet with a proper bed, are hatched in a cement which gtnes them to the spot on which 
ories originate in the endeavours of human in- ' few hours into a pcrtect form, is clear to any they are deposited. When eggs are deposited 
^Tenuity to'tmee the qperiitions of nature farther ' one who has attended to the rapid and wonder- singly, this cement usually envelopes each with 
thuu ascertained facts will warrant; and that|ful etfects of what, in common language, is a thin coating, as in the-inslauce of the adnu- 



